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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES IN BIBLE LANDS t 

II. 



By Dr. E. W. G. Master man, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 



A prominent eastern figure around whom gathers number- 
less references is the watchman. The watchman is a much more 
necessary and important figure in the East than with us. If prop- 
erty is to be secure, it is always 
necessary to engage a watch- 
man. When the traveler reaches 
a village, however many may 
be his retinue of servants and 
muleteers, he must engage one 
or more of the villagers to be 
watchman. Only by doing 
this can he secure in any way 
the protection of the sheikh of 
the village. It, of course, often 
amounts to "setting a thief to 
catch a thief," or, if you will, 
paying a small sum to prevent 
being robbed of a larger ; but 
without that robbing is almost 
sure and detection of the rob- 
ber practically impossible. It 
is the same with other proper- 
ty. Houses cannot be locked 
up as in more civilized lands; 
thieves can come over the roofs or "dig through" the walls. 
The most trusted guardians of property in Jerusalem are the 
black Soudanese known as the Takruri — the race from which 
Gordon made his finest soldiers. They were not long ago all 
slaves, and are of course followers of the prophet. Practically 
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speaking, a watchman must be a Moslem, as the word of any- 
other man will not be accepted in evidence in case of a 
Mahommedan robber being brought to justice. 

Then at the time of harvest all fruit must be watched ; in the 
vineyards, fig and apricot groves, and orange and melon gardens 




VINEYARDS AND WATCHTOWERS 

watchmen are stationed night and day to watch from some 
prominent point for thieves. In vineyards it is common for 
small rough towers 20 of stone, or booths raised on posts, to be 
built to lift the watchman to a sufficient height to keep the whole 
ground in view; in other cases simple "booths" 21 are made on 
a high part of the ground. In these latter whole families will 
at times take up their abode to protect their family property. 
Night watchmen on towers will call to each other across the 
valleys to keep each other awake and to ask how the night is 
progressing, 22 just as in the cities the street watchmen 23 in the 
bazaars whistle the one to the other at stated times to keep a 
check on one another's attentiveness. 

10 Matt. 21 : 33. 22 Isa. 21: 11, 12. 

"Job 27:18; Isa. 1 :8. 2 3Cant. 3:3; 5:7. 
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At the harvest seasons it is fairly safe to go unescorted about 
the country at night, because every threshing-floor, every vine- 
yard, and every fruit garden has its wakeful inhabitant 24 on the 
qui vive for any alarm. 

The position of servants is, of course, in some respects much 
changed from both Old Testament and New Testament times, 
through the dwindling of slavery. Slaves, usually black women, 
are still kept by wealthy Moslems, but their position is altogether 
different from that of the slaves of ancient times. Slavery, as we 
read of it with its horrible cruelty in Africa, does not exist in the 
Holy Land. Servants there are, of course, in many forms. There 
are people of very respectable family, though of reduced circum- 
stances who perform various household duties for no definite 
wages, but in return for board and lodging and occasional pres- 
ents. To such a position may the prodigal son 25 have thought 
of returning. Many of the higher dependents of the wealthy 
are of this kind ; they are perhaps poor relatives, and are treated 
almost as equals. Others there are who take service with regular 
wages, but among the middle classes their position is often 
almost like a member of the family, and their duties over they 
will slip into a back seat to enjoy music or any such entertain- 
ment as is going on. They are quick, however, to observe any 
nod or motion of the hand from their master or mistress, 26 and 
when out of the room they are commonly summoned by clap- 
ping. A man's position is, of course, largely judged by the number 
and character of the servants he keeps. Consuls in the East 
always have to engage Turkish soldier-servants, who walk about 
with them wherever they go, and by their gorgeous uniforms 
and fantastic swords impress all they meet with the greatness 
of their master. On great occasions these consuls send their 
cavasses to represent them. Thus at a wedding in Jerusalem I 
have seen twenty -three cavasses marching in front of the bride's 
carriage — an honor which the bridegroom had to pay for after- 
ward at the rate of a dollar and a half to each. 

The mode of treating a master in the East is, to his face at 
any rate, much more deferential than with us. Servants, of 

«*Cant. 1:6; 8:11, 13. 25 Luke 15:19. 26 2 Kings 2 : 12 ; 13:14. 
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course, will rise and bow to their master when he enters, and will 
salute after receiving his orders. Ya abbe "my father" 27 is one 
of the commonest modes of address to a master, as a servant, 
or one putting himself in the humble position of a servant, will 
call himself ibn-ak " thy son." 28 The term is used quite regard- 
less of the ages of the people ; old 
people, old enough to be my grand- 
parents, have often addressed me as 
Ya abbe. Another common expression 
is Ya siede " Oh Lord ;" 29 it is the com- 
monest mode of addressing a master, 
as we might say "Sir." How many 
passages in the Bible that seem so 
unlike our ordinary life have the sound 
of everyday realistic life, when we 
remember these are the natural modes 
of respectful address ! 

Another mode of speaking in the 
East which seems unnatural in the 
West is the metaphorical and para- 
bolical as contrasted with the direct 
style of speech. And yet it is in com- 
mon use today. Proverbs — really of 
the kind of short parables — are in 
constant use, and passing through the 
streets one who keeps his ear open will 
find every few sentences involving a 
proverb. Thus the teaching of our 
Lord was the form which probably alone could have appealed to 
the common people. Abstract ideas do not take ready root, 
but a story is eagerly listened to and remembered. The love of 
eastern peoples for stories is well known, and a group gathered 
round a professional story-teller will listen for hours while the 
long-drawn-out narration is told to the delighted audience. 
They will expect to hear discussed in full every detail of dress 
and every dish served at the table of their heroes. May it not 

*7Ps. 123:2. 28 2Kings8:9. 2 » 2 Kings 8 : 12 ; Matt. 18 : 26. 
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have been that in the actual delivery many of the parables 
of our Lord were much more full, and that we have but the 
summary ? Our Lord often taught long hours, and it is in 
the parables that we have much of his teaching preserved ; it 
may be that the people were delighted 30 to hear these homely 




TRAVELERS IN CAMP IN PALESTINE 

stories told in all the fulness and minutiae which would hold 
entranced an oriental audience today. 

Universal, too, is another habit contrary to our ideas, involv- 
ing hyperbolical or, as we should say, exaggerated language. 
No ordinary man will describe things exactly as they occur, and 
even a foreigner residing in the country must instinctively come 
to speak in a stronger way than he would ordinarily, or he will 
fail to impress his audience. We must remember that what is 
exaggeration to us is not such to them, and what we say is in 
their minds distorted to the extent of the exaggeration they 

3° Mark 12: 37. 
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imagine we must put in. If we say the streets of our cities are 
100 feet wide, they will think we actually mean little more than 
their narrow streets ; but if we tell them we can put twenty of 
their streets side by side to make the width of our street, they 
may very probably form a correct conception of what we mean. 




BEGGARS IN PALESTINE 



The Bible, as an eastern book, is full of such expressions. 31 To 
easterns, Acts 2 : 19, 20, as applied to Pentecost, and Matt. 24 : 29 
(compare 5 : 34), as applied to the terrors of the time of the tak- 
ing of Jerusalem, would present no difficulties. We create diffi- 
culties by trying to read eastern language through clouded 
western spectacles. 

The professional beggar! have referred to before; but two 
classes of beggars of whom we hear much deserve some notice, 
viz., blind men and lepers. Both of these classes seem today 

3 1 Note, for example, Luke 9 : 58; 14 : 26, 33 ; 18 : 25. 
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to hold very much the position they did during the time of our 
Lord's ministry. 

Blindness is, as is well known, common in the East. Much 
of it is due to neglected cases of " Egyptian ophthalmia " 
{Trachoma), but more to a disease called Glaucoma, and a few to 
cataract. When a man or woman gets blind there is little, if 
anything, left for him to do but to take to begging, and at the 
outsides of towns and villages, and at the entrances of churches 
and great houses where many are coming and going, a crowd 
of these poor folks will commonly be found holding out their 
hands and crying for a dole. With these will be associated 
the lame and the paralyzed, all exhibiting as much as possible 
their respective diseased parts. 32 The sights are often repulsive 
in the extreme. Western medical science can often make the 
"blind to see" and the " lame to walk," but for the lepers, sad 
to say, so far no remedy has been found ; and in Palestine, in 
particular, these poor wretches show little patience in the efforts 
made to " cleanse " them. 

Whether the leprosy of today has any relation to that 
described in the Levitical law 33 is exceedingly doubtful. A 
careful study of the symptoms described then with the cases 
today maizes it, to my mind, very unlikely. Probably the 
il leprosy " of Moses was designed to include a great number of 
skin diseases, which were either all infectious or so like infec- 
tious diseases that they could not be distinguished by the ele- 
mentary medical science of those days. It certainly seems to 
have been curable, which leprosy today is not. But whatever 
may have been the condition of lepers in those early days and 
in New Testament times, the leprosy, which from crusading times 
down to the present has been known in Palestine, as well as in 
many other parts of the world, is one of the most loathsome and 
pitiable diseases known. A man who can look at a group of 
poor lepers sitting outside the walls of Jerusalem and be unmoved 
to pity must indeed be callous. The larger number of lepers in 
the country are gathered at Jerusalem, where they have a num- 
ber of houses in the village oiSilwan (Siloam) assigned to them. 

3 2 Luke 16:20. 33 Lev., chap. 11. 
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They are fairly well off, as they receive considerable alms from 
the pilgrims, especially the Russian peasants, who come to Jeru- 
salem. The Moravians have built outside the city a small leper 
hospital (to accommodate about thirty), called " Jesu Help " 
house. Here a number of these poor wretches have received 




THE LEPER RESERVE XT SILWaK 



Christian kindness and instruction. The other colonies of lepers 
are at Ramleh, Nablus, and Damascus ; from twenty to thirty 
at each place. Altogether there are about 120 to 140 lepers in 
the country. All of them have special isolated buildings assigned 
to them by the government ; they live in their colonies, but 
freely walk about in public places. The traveler in the bazaars 
of Jerusalem or Damascus will frequently see the eyes of a leper 
looking out from among the shawls and bandages which he has 
flung about his face to hide his condition. The village sheikhs 
are often very quick to detect signs of incipient leprosy and to 
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send the victims out of the village to live an outcast life in one 
of the colonies. Children of lepers, if kept apart from their 
parents, by no means always contract the disease ; but, if they 
are not separated, they usually do so in time. Although all 
manner of treatment has been tried all over the world — and 




A GROUP OF LEPERS 



also at the Moravian hospital — no cure for a pronounced case has 
as yet proved successful. 

Before leaving the subject of the diseases of the country I 
may mention that the " fevers" mentioned in the gospels and 
Acts, and the " bloody flux " 34 or dysentery, are still common in 
the country. Fevers were divided by the medical science of 
Luke's time into " great " and " lesser," and we think that in 
his words "a great fever" 35 we trace the hand and learning of 
the " beloved physician." 36 

In the treatment of disease in general there is little but 
ignorance and superstition, except where some ideas of western 
science have penetrated. In the towns fully qualified doctors, 
either foreign or native — many of the latter trained at the 
American Protestant College at Beirut — are fairly plentiful. 

3* Acts 28 : 8. 35 Luke 4 : 38. 36 Col. 4:14. 
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The more ignorant, however, are very ready to go back to their 
old traditional ways of treatment. Bleeding is used extensively, 
and often with most harmful results. Two western teachings are 
almost universally recognized — the use of quinine and vaccina- 
tion. Charms are often used ; many of these are little rolls of 




PROFESSIONAL HIRED MOURNERS 



paper covered with extracts of the Koran intersprinkled with 
hieroglyphic signs. Moslem sheikhs manufacture them, and I 
have frequently known even Jews to use them. A charm for a 
headache must be bound round the head, and so on. The actual 
cautery is very much used both for wounds and as a counter- 
irritant. Blisters and setons (formed often by placing a pea in 
a wound and binding it there in position) are of everyday 
occurrence for surgical affections. Sick people are seldom left 
to quiet and rest, but their bedroom is crowded with talking 
friends who smoke and drink coffee in their presence all day 
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long. Among the true easterns, for example the Syrian Jews, 
the moment the patient is considered dead the room is given 
over to the frantic cries of the mourners. Members of an alien 
faith are hastily thrust away, and the distracted cries of the 
friends resound from court to court to announce another death. 
During an epidemic, for example of cholera, it is a weird thing to 
hear the crying break out around you in house after house from 
night to night. The professional mourners, mostly women, 
make themselves look nearly crazy by disordering and pulling 
at their hair, tearing open their shirts, beating and tearing at 
their breasts, and howling. "The mourners go about the 
streets." 37 

37Eccles. 12 : 5. 



